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seaport was retained by the Commonwealth as its reward. Cromwell had
indeed created a marvellous fighting force of godly men, " This strange force/1
writes Macaulay, " was irresistible/' Cromwell's troops " moved to victory
with the precision of machines, while burning with the wildest fanaticism of
Crusaders. . . . They at length came to regard the day of battle as a day of
certain triumph, and marched against the most renowned battalions of Europe
with disdainful confidence/'

Nevertheless, though the results of the Protector's foreign policy were
generally regarded as brilliant, the sagacious Clarendon was right when he
declared in his History of the Rebellion that Cromwell, by allying with France
against the declining Spanish empire, destroyed the " ancient balance " which
had been the security of England. Besides, the policy of holding Dunkirk
like another Calais was simply mediaeval; the place was worse than useless
to England.

In 1658 Cromwell's health was declining. He was attacked by an inter-
mittent fever. George Fox, the Quaker, who was on very good terms with
Cromwell, met him on 20th August riding at the head of his guards in Hampton
Court Park, which had been presented to him by parliament; " Before I came
to him," wrote Fox, " I saw and felt a waft of death go forth against him, and
when I came to him he looked like a dead man/' The Protector died at White-
hall on 3rd September 1658 aged fifty-nine, having nominated his eldest son
Richard as his successor.

Richard Cromwell was Protector for eight months (3rd September 1658 to
5th May 1659). He held one parliament, but finding that the army chiefs
were trying to control the government, he refused to precipitate a new civil
war and retired. The army chiefs then brought back the members of the
Rump Parliament who had never recognised the validity of their forced dissolu-
tion in 1653. The Rump, though restored by the Officers, was not disposed to
be docile towards them; so the Officers dissolved it again.

The Officers, however, made no success of the work of government and they
even had to recall the Rump Parliament (26th December). General George
Monk, whom Oliver Cromwell had charged with the command in Scotland nine
years before this, made up his mind that the time had come for action. A
professional soldier, apparently quite fearless, exceptionally steady, sober,
Puritan, unimaginative, Monk always was in the right place at a crisis, and
always acted at the most appropriate moment. . " Richard Cromwell forsook
himself/' said Monk, " else had I never failed in my promise to his father/'
On 2nd January 1660 he crossed the Border with 7000 men drawn from
the Scottish garrisons. As he came southwards people welcomed him on
all hands and petitions poured in asking for a representative parliament. Fair-
fax came out of retirement to persuade the chief army officer (of the English